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again to single ont for conspicuous favour the man who was
known to be their ablest and most implacable enemy. There is
no reason to doubt that Fitzgibbon was perfectly honest in his
opposition to the Catholics, and he unquestionably often proved
himself a very useful servant of the English Government, but
few judgments are more absurd than those which have represented
him as a' type of disinterested or self-sacrificing statesmanship.
He had a great income, which he spent with the lavish profusion
so characteristic of the Irish gentry,1 and though wholly free from
the taint of personal corruption, he was keenly ambitious. His
rise, during the last few years, had. been surprisingly fast. He
had been made Chancellor and peer in 1789, chiefly as a reward
for his services on the Regency question. Lord Westmorland
had given him a reversion of 2,3001. a year for two lives.2 Al-
most immediately after his mischievous attack upon the Catho-
lics in 1793, he had been made a viscount; and having borne a
leading part in the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, he was now made
Earl of Clare. Camden, in recommending him for the promotion,
dwelt upon his services to the Government, and upon the attack
which had been made on him, but he based his recommendation
chiefly on the necessity of supporting and consolidating the
anti-Catholic party. Yelverton, he said, who had been always
on the side of the Catholics, had just been made a peer, and it
was therefore peculiarly advisable to promote Fitzgibbon, who
had strongly opposed them. No measure would do more to
encourage those Protestants who were opposed to emancipation.
They found it difficult to believe that the Government were in
earnest. This would do much to convince them. Lord Fitzgibbon,
Camden said, had previously asked for advancement in the peerage,
butc begged to leave the time entirely to my convenience.3 3
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